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It should also be a leading motive with every teacher, to avoid the dangers 
peculiar to his calling. Incident to every occupation and profession among 
men, there are peculiar dangers. Painters are afflicted with the “ Painter’s 
colic.” The burnishers of steel die of consumption. Tailors and shoe-makers 
are in danger of being hump-backed and round-shouldered; and if put to 
work very young, they have bandy-legs to match. Watch repairers become 
squint-eyed, and mere technical lawyers become squint-minded. Rich men are 
prone to be too conservative, and mere politicians too radical. Surgeons treat 
human nerves, as though they were pack-thread, and clergymen often lose all 
relish for innocent enjoyments, become austere and sanctimonious, and are in 
danger of skipping the duties of this life, in the intentness with which they 
look after another. Now the teacher’s vocation is by no means exempt from 
this common lot. It has its peculiar exposures, and against them, therefore, 
the teacher should exercise constant vigilance. In the school-room, the teach- 
er is, and must be, the ultimate court of appeai. All questionable points, 
whether in lessons or in conduct, come before him for adjudication. He holds 
courts both of civil and criminal jurisdiction. He determines all questions 
of law, as well as all matters of fact. His “terms” last through the year, and 
probably he decides as many questions each day, as the highest court, in any 
state or nation in Christendom does in a twelvemonth. Now all this tends to 
make him dogmatical and opinionated. I do not say, it necessarily produces 
dogmatism, or stubbornness in the defense of opinions; but I do say that it 
tends to these odious qualities, and unless this tendency be counteracted, it 
will produce them. His decisions, too, he makes extemporaneously. He can 
not, like a court of Chancery, keep a case before him, until the original par- 
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ties are dead, and their executors or administrators come in to pray for judg- 
ment. This state of things necessitates promptness, if not precipitancy, in 
formation of opinions; and hence an incautious teacher, in his intercourse 
with men, is prone to decide all social, national, or international questions,— 
questions involving commerce, diplomacy, or war,—in as summary a manner, 
as when he presided in the school-house forum, and decided contested points 
about accent or number, apples or nuts. Now against all circumscription and 
narrowness in the range of thought and speculation, teachers should stand 
guard continually. They should practice counteracting mental exercises to 
prevent their minds from becoming microscopic and pedantically nice ; in the 
same way that a sensible tailor or shoemaker practices counteracting physical 
exercises against being bow-backed. The teacher should constantly aim at 
that enlargement of mind, that amplitude of view, which will assimilate the 
operations of the school-room to the grandest affairs of life, instead of con- 
tracting the grand affairs of life to the narrow dimensions of the school-room. 
By intercourse with business men, he should rectify his generalizations, and by 
conversation with the progress of the great and busy world, he should give his 
mind a centrifugal impetus, which will enlarge the diameter, without increas- 
ing the eccentricity of its orbit. There is still another point which I hope no 
one will deem too trivial to be noticed in this connection. Some teachers 
suffer under those nervous phenomena, commonly called Fidgets. Twirling a 
pencil-case or a watch-key; stroking down a watch-guard; fumbling with a 
button; making the fingers ride pick-a-pack ; rocking the foot; swinging the 
arms; shrugging the shoulders; see-sawing the body ; drumming with the fin- 
gers; snapping or cracking the joints; soloing on a whistle or a key; thrusting 
the hands into the pockets, or—contemptible sight—hanging up the arms, like 
herrings to be dried, at the armholes of the vest ;—in fine, all sorts of ungainly 
movements, fibrous twitchings and small spasms generally, constitute the odi- 
ous tricks I refer to. Whether these unseemly exhibitions are electric in their 
nature ; whether they operate as an escapement to carry off superabundant 
nervous fluid, I pretend not to decide; but I would respectfully suggest to all 
school-examiners, whether such manners do not disqualify for teaching. For 
their own sakes, and especially for the sakes of the children, let all teachers 
call in the surgeon, if necessary, to eradicate these nictitating membranes, or 
to cut off the nerves that lead to them. 

The motives which have thus far been specially enjoined, though in a degree 
personal to the teacher, are in no respect discreditable to him. I am happy 
however to rise out of this region into one of purer ether,—to motives un- 
tainted by any personal considerations whatever. 

I address myself then to those high and enduring motives that grow out of 
the very nature of the teacher’s calling. And here it is obvious, on the thresh- 
old, that the teacher presides, not over insentient and inanimate things, but 
over sentient and animated creatures; not over the stationary and impenetra- 
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ble, but over the progressive, and over the most impressible of all the works 
of the Creator; in fine, he presides, not over the ephemeral or temporal, but 
over the immortal. No other workman works on such materials. The natures 
on which he operates shall expand without bound or limit; for, when once cre- 
ated, they are coeternal with their Creator. Hence the smallest influence of 


a teacher, upon the receptive mind of a pupil, must eventuate in great results. 


There are no such things, in education, as trifles or insignificances. The sub- 
ject fails of being appreciated merely because it is so vast; as the earth can 
not be clasped, like an orange, because of its size. To make it understood, it 
must be analyzed, and presented in fragments and by piece-meal. And I 
think it can be easily proved to any teacher, that each day’s labor, well or ill- 
done, will have an important, it may be a decisive effect upon the fortunes of 
his pupils. And what may perhaps surprise some who have never pondered 
on the subject, this remark holds true, even in regard to the commonest 
studies. 

Here is a boy learning to write. Ashe opens his manuscript-book, writes 
during his hour, and then lays it aside, the progress which he has made or 
failed to make, in regard to the cut or smoothness of a few letters or lines, 
seems of little consequence ; and yet who that is acquainted in our cities, does 
not know of many instances, where a man has obtained or lost a clerkship,— 
and thus secured or missed a competency for life,—by his skill and dispatch, 
or his want of them, in the single matter of chirography ? 

A child is learning to spell, but no special pains are taken to make him re- 
spell, and respell, until spelled aright, every misspelled word. Hence his dan- 
ger of error increases with the number of words he begins to use. The best 
age for mastering the orthography of our language passes by, and the pupil 
goes out into the world, exposed to the odium of illiteracy, and perhaps incur- 
ring still graver consequences. I knew a late case, where a young gentleman 
of sterling talents, and of great promise, lost the appointment of teacher, in 
one of our Public Schools, where the salary was fifteen hundred dollars a year, 
because in the written application which he made for the place, the word 
grammar was spelled grammer. He had been taught, too, in the schools ot a 
city, whose masters received $1,500 a year. Now if orthography had been 
taught to that young man, ina proper manner; if he had ever written exer- 
cises in orthography, or had ever seen the misspelled word, grammer, gibbeted 
on the black-board, he would have saved two important things,—his mortifica- 
tion, and fifteen hundred dollars a year. What sort of a song will such a man 
sing about his old teacher? 

A school-boy is untaught or mistaught in reading. He makes ridiculous 
mistakes in the pronunciation of common words, gives such intonation and in- 
flections as pervert an author’s meaning; or worse than all, he is trained to a 
theatrical and overwrought style of elocution. He leaves school. By and by, 
in the presence of a smaller or larger company, he chances to be called upon 
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to read. He exposes his ignorance or his affectation, gets langhed at, and is 
never put forward more. Clergymen have lost settlements; or what is quite 
as humiliating, have preached to empty seats, because of their miserable read- 
ing; and in long and complicated trials at law, where most of the evidence is 
documentary, lawyers have been supposed to win verdicts from a jury, because 
of their clear enunciation, the intelligibility, and the impressiveness, with 
which they have read the testimony. 

Another pupil lias never been indoctrinated into arithmetical principles; his 
whole instructions in this branch, having been by arbitrary rule and formula, 
A place is bought for him in a city counting-room, but, owing to his frequent 
mistakes, he is dismissed; or in the country, he is appointed to audit the ac- 
counts of town or parish officers, makes blunders, is exposed, forfeits his rep- 
utation, and so loses all chance of promotion or advancement among his fel- 
low-citizens. 

Who, too, does not know that men fail in business, losing not only property 
but perhaps character and integrity also, because they did not know how to 
keep accounts, and hence were ignorant of their real pecuniary condition ? 

Ask any lawyer, any man of business, or politician, what is the class of re- 
marks usually made, when a man’s fitness for any particular service or office 
becomes a subject of discussion. If three men are to be selected as arbitra- 
tors, perhaps a dozen will be named before a complement is agreed on. One 
man is acknowledged to be conscientious, but he knows nothing beyond the 
Multiplication Table. Another is well skilled in business, but a suspicion 
hangs on his integrity. A third, for want of proper guidance, has spent all 
school-going days, and all the leisure of his subsequent life, in the abstractions 
of Mathematics ; he knows all the puzzling sums on record: 

*¢ Can tell how far a careless fly 

Would chance to turn the globe awry, 

If flitting round in giddy circuit, 

With leg or wing he kick or jerk it ;”’ 
while in all matters pertaining to practical life, he is a ninny and is not compe- 
tent to superintend the affairs of an ant-heap; I do not mean one those impe- 
rial ant-heaps, reared by the termites of Africa, but one of those Lilliputian 
mounds we see in a garden after a shower. Another is allowed to possess tal- 
ent and attainment; but he has been educated to believe that every one who 
does not attend the church he attends, and employ the physician he employs, 
must be a wicked man, while anybody who does so must be a good one. And 
thus, through some defect in disposition, in attainments, or in character, which 
education might and should have remedied, they are set aside. 

So in those anti-preliminary meetings, as we may call them,—those private 
interviews or conversations which iniate initiation,—what are the points which 
indicate this or that individual as an eligible candidate for office ? In four cas- 
es out of five,—in nine cases out of ten,—are they not some attributes that 
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have been developed or made prominent in school,—or in college, which is 
only a higher school? And the case is the same, when the question first arises, 
whether a man is qualified to be an accountant in a trading house or bank; an 
overseer in a factory; a superintendent in a mechanic’s shop, or an engineer 
on arailroad. In regard to these first chances, which a man has to show what 
he is, and to better his condition, education has far more influence than talent. 
After one has secured his opportunity ; after he has reached a position where 
his capacities can speak for themselves; then I acknowledge that less will de- 
pend upon his previous training and more upon his native endowments. But 
the greatest want of a mass of men is an opportunity to exhibit what is in them. 
Give them this opportunity, and if they have any vigor, they will display it and 
insure their fortune. Take this away and their talent rusts ina napkin. The 
most perfect seed in the world can never evolve its powers, until it finds a soil 
in which to germinate. 

Now all these, and ten thousand more facts like unto them, will never be de- 
nied or gainsaid by any person acquainted with the evolution of effects from 
causes. And what is the motive which the teacher should derive from them ? 
Surely no less than this. His every day’s teaching and government will ele- 
vate or depress the condition, in all after life, of every pupil in his school. 
There is no one of all the chiidren around him, on whom his daily instruction 
and treatment will produce mo effect. The physical, intellectual, and moral 
condition of each is to be, at least partially, what he foredooms. 

A child has a feeble constitution, or his native stamina have been broken 
down or enfeebled, in early life, by injudicious exposure or foolish parental in- 
dulgence. Perhaps it is now too late ever to make a healthy, athletic man of 
him. That once attainable blessing may have been forfeited beyond redeem- 
ing. What then? Is he not still in a condition to be made either better or | 
worse ? By a knowledge and application of the laws of Physiology, may you 
not so far restore him, as to save him from two or three fits of sickness, or from 
a painful, costly period of chronic ailment and debility? If you can not pro- 
long his years to seventy, you may to sixty, or at least to fifty, instead of his 
dying at thirty-five. If you can not prevent his liability to colds and weak 
lungs, you may at least save him from consumption and premature death. You 
may so increase his health that he will be able to fill positions and perform du- 
ties of which he would otherwise be incapable. Perhaps you may give him 
just that additional degree of strength, by which, when encompassed by the 
perils of the flood, he can put forth the one stroke more which will save him 
from drowning. Extensively true as this is in regard to boys, how much more 
so is it of girls. It is no imagination or extravagance to say, that your judi- 
cious or injudicious treatment of a delicate girl, during a single winter’s school 
term, may save or lose the mother of a young family. Here you have a whole 
class of boys, not one of whom gives token of that talent or address which will 
secure him a seat in the Congress of the United States. What then? Can 
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not you make some of them fit to be senators or representatives in the State 
Legislature ? Or if this, on second thought, looks a little presumptuous, can 
you not qualify more or less of them for some respectable city or town office ? 

But perhaps some of you will here remind me of the smith, who had a piece 
of iron of which he said he would make an axe. But on heating and hardening 
and hammering it, it proved wholly insufficient for an axe. ‘‘ Well,” said he, 
“T can heat it again and make a hatchet.” But by heating and tempering it 
the second time, so much of the substance was lost in cinders and scoriz, that 
it now proved as insufficient for a hatchet, asit was before for an axe. ‘ Well,” 
said he, ‘I will at least make a knife of it.” So he heated, and tried to tem- 
per it the third time; but its texture had been destroyed, and there was only 
a residuum of dross left. ‘‘ Ay,” cried he, in a pet, ‘I'll heat you seven times 
hotter than before, and douse you into the water, and make a mighty great 
hiss !!” 

Now do you say you will have scholars from whom you can make nothing but 
a mighty great hiss; or perchance, a mighty little hiss,—two or three bubbles 
only? I reply by asking, whether you may not fall into the same error as did 
the hero of my story. Doubtless, his piece of iron, in the beginning, would 
have made a very respectable hatchet; but it was by a series of over-estimates 
that its owner reduced it, at last, to the smallest kind of “sizzle.” Do not 
teachers and school-officers, too, make the same sort of mistake, when they in- 
flate the ambition of all the boys in the school, by talking to them about being 
governors and presidents, and thus disgusting them with the sober pursuits of 
life? Probably not more than one in a hundred thousand, even in Massachu- 
setts, will ever be Governors ; and even if it were probable that she could ever 
have another president, her turn would not come once in fifty years. But all 
children may be that “‘noblest work of God, an honest man,” which is far bet- 
ter than any chief magistracy of state or nation. 

But perhaps you will here retort upon me, that you cannot make all children 
honest. Here, for instance, say you, isa boy whose natural organization is 
frightfully bad. His head is shaped like the segment of a sphere ; his eyes are 
close together, and his ears close behind his eyes; so that almost the entire 
mass of his brain lies at the base and in the rear. His cranium resembles that 
of a tiger or a serpent, rather than that of a man. His father was a devil and 
his mother no better. He was not only conceived in sin and brought forth in 
iniquity, but he was nursed at the paps of intemperance and lewdness, from his 
birth drank milk which was nothing but rum leached through human lacteals, 
and this too, adulterated by the basest impurities of heart and brain ; was train- 
ed to steal from the day he could walk, to swear from the day he could talk, 
and long before talking, could lie in pantomime. If other children are quan- 
tities, more or less, dipped out of the infernal cauldron of total depravity, he is 
its essential oil, its rectified, thrice distilled spirit,—the Prussic acid of it, and 
the sulphuretted hydrogen of it! What can be done, I hear some of you de- 
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fiantly ask, with a case like this? I acknowledge this to be a tough problem. 
IT admit tat there is no extraction of roots so difficult as the extirpation of 
vice froi a heart, which is prone to evil as the sparks to fly upwards. Grant 
then, that you cannot, from such a quasi-monster as has been supposed, make 
an intell\veni, honest, exemplary, high-souled man. But can you, by no possi- 
bility, save him from the house of correction or the county jail? Or if this 
would be hope run mad, can you not save him from the state-prison; or at least 
reduce hi- sentence to one of ten years, instead of imprisonment for life? Yes, 
my friends, the vilest and most intractable of them all, can you not save him 
from being a thief; or if not from theft, then from highway robbery; or, if not 
from highway robbery, then from incendiarism and murder; or, if not from 
these, then from piracy on the high-seas, scuttling ships, and murdering crews ; 
or, once more and finally, from the commission of all these atrocities, together? 
Can you not reduce him to a single devil, instead of his being a legion? If, 
animated by a sublime hope, and filled with the wonder-working spirit of love, 
you can do all or any of these things, we have reason to believe that you will 
cause a thrill of joy among the angels of heaven. 


THE NEW DICTIONARY. 


[By tHe Epitor.} 





Although Americans are more addicted to making dollars than books, yet 
when they undertake the latter with a will, they do something worth while. 
This is certainly true in the matter of lexicography. Webster’s and Worces- 
ter’s Great Dictionaries were already superior to anything of the kind yet pro- 
duced in England, the home of our language. The New Illustrated Edition of 
Webster is in advance of allits predecessors. Although based in some con- 
siderable degree upon Dr. Webster’s labors, and conforming to his principles 
so far as thev have met the approval of scholars, still it is in a large degree a 
“new work—much more so than the edition of 1859. It isin fact the produc- 
tion, long contemplated by the Publishers, of a large number of ripe scholars. 
This is the secret of its excellence. No single mind is equal to so vast and 
varied an undertaking. No man, unless a Shakspeare, is many-sided énough 
to do so many things well. 

Without attempting a critical analysis of the work, which would imply the 
space, labor and learning necessary for a solid article in a first class review, we 
will nevertheless attempt to give our readers some idea of its contents and 
character. It should be premised that the general Editors were the late Dr. 
Chauncey A. Goodrich, who brought out the edition of 1859, and Dr. Noah 
Porter, of Yale College; Dr. Goodrich having deceased before he had accom- 
plished any considerable portion of his last labor. 

The work is a massive quarto, of 1840 electrotyped pages, with a small but 
sufficiently clear and distinct letter, (the initial words of the vocabulary being 
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full-faced to assist the eye in reference,) beautifully printed at Houghton’s 
celebrated establishment—the Riverside Press—in Cambridge, oun fine, white, 
smooth, firm paper, and substantially bound, in various styles, to suit different 
purses and tastes. Its contents are: 


1, The introductory matter (78 pages,) consisting of—(a) the Editor’s pre- 
face, which sets forth the plan and peculiarities of the edition, and the nature 
of the improvements made, and specifies the various co-laborators in the 
work, showing that persons specially fitted for each distinct task were em- 
ployed ; (4) the preface to the Revised Edition of 1847; (c) Dr. Webster’s own 
modest preface to the edition of 1828; (7) a Memoir of the Author, by Dr. 
Goodrich ; (¢) a brief but judicious and interesting History of English Lan- 
guage, by Prof. James Hadley, of Yale College, which takes the place of Dr, 
Webster’s own “Introduction”—xow somewhat out-grown in the advance of 
Philological Science ; (f) a statement of the Principles of Pronunciation adopt- 
ed, followed by a list of about 1250 words variously pronounced, with a pre- 
sentation of the authority of Perry, Walker, Knowles, Smart, Worces- 
ter, Cooley and Cull; (g) a brief chapter on Orthography, with 86 Rules for 
Spelling Certain Classes of Words and a list of about a thousand words spelled 
in the recent past, or present usage, in two or more different ways. 


2. The Vocabulary, or Dictionary Proper, which contains as the Editor states 
upwards of 114,000 words. The excellence of a Dictionary does not consist in 
swelling it with the greatest possible number of words, many of which would 
be simply lumber. On the contrary it is improved by ommitting, as this work 
does, words whimsically coined, and never adopted into the language, and self- 
explaining compounds, Additions have been made by the introduction of such 
known new words as have reputable authority, and many words which though 
obsolete or obsolescent, so far as present usage goes, are found in good authors 
of former days. Some of these old words, like coins hid away, will cone back 
into circulation. Although not perfect, we suppose it to be the most complete 
vocabulary of our language yet made. 


3. The Appendix, which embraces not only the former Pronouncing Vocabu- 
laries of Scriptural, Classical, Geographical and Biographical Preper Names, 
re-edited and enlarged, but an Explanatory and Pronouncing Vocabulary of the 
names of noted Fictitious Persons and Places—a new and valuable feature, 
while the Quotations, Proverbs, etc., from other languages are placed in one 
table, a more convenient arrangement. The minor features of the Appendix, 
are very full tablesof Abbreviations and Contractions and Arbitrary Signs used 
in writing and printing. 

4, The Pictorial Illustrations, 3,000 in number, many of them from original 
drawings, and beautifully engraved, are inserted, as in Worcester, in the body 
of the work, in connection with the text designed to be illustrated, while they 
are also repeated with some additional ones in a classified form, at the close of 
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the book. The advantages of this twofold plan are obvious. The illustrations 
are all that could be expected or desired ina work of the kind. 

In conclusion we may observe that the work has undergone great changes 
and improvements in its Etymologies and Definitions. Dr. Webster was some- 
times fanciful as an Etymologist, and if he had been otherwise, the subject is 
much better understood now than early in the century ; and though his defini- 
tions were by common consent highly meritorious, greater simplicity and con- 
densation have been attained by a thorough revision of his work in this respect. 
Ina word, the volume exhibits great and decided improvements upon the 
Edition of 1859, and ig a monument of praise to all concerned in its production. 


a 


DEPARTMENT OF PRIMARY INSTRUCTION. 


HOW NOT TO HAVE A GOOD SCHOOL. 


For several years we have sought with some diligence to learn the essential 
elements and conditions of a good school, and occasionally our observations on 
this point have been written out for the pages of the Journal. As there seems 
to be a very numerous class if not a majority, who have not adopted the views 
from time to time set forth, it is presumed that such would be more interested 
in hearing something on the other side of the question. We now, for the first 
time, offer a few hints to this class of our fellow-citizens. 

You are now to organize the winter school for your district. You will, first, 
not allow yourself, for a momont, nor allow others if you can help it, to think 
of a school of any unusual grade of merit. Do not think of trying to go beyond 
the old Jand-marks. It will only cost you trouble and vexation of spirit, and 
worse still, under the plea of progress, some change will find its way into the 
school that may cost the district from twenty-five cents to a dollar and a half 
more than the statute requires to be expended. Among ‘so many radical and 
novel things that may be proposed it is difficult here to say what may be most 
dangerons. But in general, oppose everything that you have not had thirty 
years in your district, and you will be making a right start. 

Second, never spend any time nor waste any money in looking after teach- 
ers. Let them come to you. Let your neighboring districts do the foolish 
work of seeking teachers. They are almost sure to have to pay for it. What 
are left can be hired cheaper. Besides, I am certain that your district is a 
very backward one and only needs a cheap teacher. If a child is very sick, you 
know almost any sort of a doctor will do. It could not take much medicine 
anyway, atsuch a time. And this cheap teacher is just the man you want to 
keep your district backward, and bright as the storm-cloud of midnight, and so 
prepare the way for other cheap teachers. Be sure to wait for the teacher to 
come to you. 
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Third, after the teacher is fairly engaged at the lowest possible figure, and 
the time is definitely fixed for him to begin and end his work, give yourself no 
further concern about him or the school. He doubtless holds a certificate from 
the County Examiners of fitness for his work, and that is enough for you to 
know. Only be particular that he “keeps his full time.” Don’t let him cheat 
you out of Thanksgiving-day, or Christmas, or every-other Saturday. See well 
to that. 

Fourth, if you hear of any tendency to rebellion among the larger boys, don’t 
interfere by any means. Especially do not favor any measures of coercion ; it 
might chafe and depress the spirit of manliness among the boys. Besides, it is 
impossible to subjugate such chaps, and you will only get yourself into difficulty 
with them and your neigbors if you attempt it. If the boys begin a disturb- 
ance, just let your teacher ‘exhaust the resources of” schoolmastership, and if 
the turbulent spirits are not then amiable and gentle and reasonable, “let the 
consequences be with them.” 

Fifth, if your teacher, in spite of all probabilities against it, should complain 
of diversity of text-books or loose management on the part of the district, none 
of which can be helped, of course, treat all such fault-finding with indifference, 
if not with contempt. 

Sixth, there is now, I warn you, a strong disposition in many townships and 
districts to have separate schools for young children. It is claimed that little 
children are happier, better taught and more cheaply instructed in schools by 
themselves, and that the elder children are more thoroughly and rapidly ad- 
vanced by this change. Combat this heresy everywhere, and with all your 
might. Cannot everybody see, without reasoning, that two schools must cost 
more than one? Urge people who must be trying experiments, to turn their 
attention to patent rights, or improved swine—something of a practical char- 
acter. 

Much more might be added, but a little advice at once, and that well remem- 
bered, may be better for those for whom it is written.—Ohio Hd. Monthly. 





NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


The importance of Normal Schools as a means for accomplishing this desi- 
rable end needs no argument. The question 1s simply whether an educated, 
trained teacher, specially fitted for the work of teaching, is more likely to be 
successful than one who has not had such preparation. The decision of un- 
biased, unprejudiced judgment would clearly indicate the importance of these 
institutions. If special preparation is necessary for the physician, the clergy- 
man, and the lawyer, much more is it demanded in a work which requires so 
much judgment, skill and tact as that of the teacher. No amount of mere 
literary acquisition can ever supply the placa of dexterity in organizing, tact 
in managing, and skill in teaching and training, or give to the teacher the pow- 
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er which is so indispensable in conducting the education of children wisely and 
sucsessfully,—Circular of G. F. Witter, Sup’t of Schools for Wood Co. 





ADVANTAGES OF INSTITUTES AND ASSOCIATIONS. 


1. Teachers of the County or districts become personally acquainted with 
each others systems of teaching. Mr. A. may huve a plan for teaching the al- 
phabet which is better than Mr. B’s plan. If B. knows nothing of A. or his 
plan, of course he will receive no benefit from it. B’s way of teaching Geog- 
raphy, Grammar, &c., may be much better than A’s, hence to have A. benefit- 
ed they must meet and talk the matter over, compare plans, &c. This can be 
done and well done, in a Teacher's Institute and not only Messrs. A. & B. will 
be benefited, but all who may attend. 

2. Every well conducted Jnstitute is in itself, a model Sehool. Classes are 
formed, instructions given, and exercises gone through with, as they should be 
in the school room. These cannot but benefit the teacher. 

3. Through these Institutes you can reach the patrons of the schools, and 
awaken them to a sense of duty. The co-operation of,parents and friends of 
Education is required to ensure success to our schools. These persons gen- 
erally, (?) attend Institutes, and their share of the work can be placed before 
them to advantage. Much is gained in this way.— Maryland School Journal. 





For the Journal of Education. 


SOME MORE LASHINGS. 


BY DILLWYN. 

The ‘ Lashings for Mothers and Educators” in the July and August numbers 
of the JournaL meet my approbation entirely. If I should take any exception 
to them it would only be that they are not sufficiently pointed, and will not 
reach those for whom they are especially designed. We know that 

Those best can bear reproof who merit praise.’” 

For the inefficiency and failure of schools, castigations are often inflicted on 
the teachers, which ought to be brought to bear on the parents and school 
boards. I am bold to declare from my experience in teaching and “ boarding 
around,” that when the home work of moral training is properly and adequate- 
ly performed, that of the school (discipline and instruction) will be easy and 
will accomplish vastly more for the moral and intellectual development of 
youth. We have agreater lack of good homes than of good teachers; we 
have more need of genuine Christianity in the domestic circle than of abler 
clergymen in the pulpits. Give us the former and the latter will not be want- 
ing. The author of the Lashings says: ‘All bad habits with which children 
may be afflicted, are the result of education.” I would add, or rather from the 
want of the right kind of discipline and from iously tenancing incipient 
depravity under the guise of shrewdness and sagacity. All parents like to see their 
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children smart, and they are often too short-sighted to discover when this 
smartness is at the expense of the child’s morals; and even when they disap- 
prove the childs waywardness and cunning tricks—out-witting his teacher 
in some school-boy capers, or making petty tresspasses on a neighbors proper- 
ty—family pride is too strong to arrest the propensity, or to allow merited 
chastisement to be inflicted. And when the juvenile culprit is arrested or 
punished by the teacher or proper officer, impertinent interference defeats the 
object of punishment, and encourages a repetition of the same and other 
misdeeds. 

Parental affection is one of the best constituents of humanity; but when it 
is strong and not regulated by sound judgment, it exerts a corrupting influ- 
ence, and runs into abject folly. The noblest exercise of it is seen when it 
curbs all of the vile dispositions to which a youth may be prone, leads him into 
the path of rectitude, and teaches him to observe and practice all of the mor- 
al virtues. This promotes the true and honor and dignity of a family—it would 
be a sure means of perpetuating the prosperity and respectability of a nation. 
* * * % * * x * eo * * 

No complaints against teachers are more common than that they lack eapaci- 
ty for governing, or that they are too despotic in the school room; and these com- 
plaints come from parents who are not able to govern their own children at 
home, or if they are, they are still more despotic with them than any schocl- 
master. Difficulty in government always tells a bad tale about home training. 
When the home training is righly performed, any teacher of ordinary capacity 
may guarantee for success in school discipline. But where it is not thus pro- 
perly accomplished, where the teacher is not treated with due respect out of 
the school, and ‘where the pupils hear frequent discussions about his plans and 
regulations by his patrons, he may retire from the strife. 

Children generally comprehend nature’s artless language as well as adults, 
and sometimes better. In home discipline, they well understand the motive of 
threats, and whether they will be executed. A well merited chastening often 
loses its benefit by the air and manner in which it is applied. A freakish boy 
will understand how much his shrewd pranks are admired even when he is 
taking a whipping for them. Parents often unconsciously applaud what they 
attempt to punish. 

Why do many children, when grown up pursue a course directly opposite to 
that of their parents, in morals, religion and business habits? I will answer 
that it is just because the course of conduct in the parents was so displeasing 
and repulsive to them that it led them to seek refuge in a different routine of 
life; and their enmity to the former took away their judgment concerning the 
latter. Young persons have often pursued a career of depravity less from 
natural proclivity than in retaliation for the ascetic and dogmatic tuition under 
which they were raised. How great then is the resposibility of the parental 
relation! I will assert in conclusion, that there is a far greater percentage of 
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failure in home training than in school discipline. Truly it is a great thing to 
bea parent. How few are rightly qualified for it! The parental relation is 


one of which it may too often be said, 
‘Fools rush in where angels fear to tread.’? 


Fond du Lae Co. 


e 
e 


DISCIPLINE OF CHILDREN. 


In order to improvement in character, we must all go through a course of 
discipline, and the earlier this is done, the less severe the process. That father 
felt it who was dealing with his son, and when one remonstrated at what seemed 
undue severity he remarked: ‘‘ We all must be subdued sooner or later, if we 
would be good for anything, and I am determined that he shall not have as 
much trouble in self-discipline as I had.” What this course had been, was 
known only to himself; to others, except for an occasional flash of life and 
energy, he seemed a man of meek and quiet spirit. People said, ‘grace had 
done much for him,” but grace does not help us without our own consent, and 
many a man who professes to be in a state of grace would be the better for a 
little more discipline and self-control. 

This, too, is one of the things of which there is said to be a sad want in our 
national character. ‘A child left to himself bringeth his mother to shame,” 
and often worse consequences follow. Our notions of liberty are carried too 
far, and excluding discipline and wholesome restraint, amount to license. In- 
deed, a recent writer on Mental Health, Dr. Ray, of Rhode Island, ascribes 
multitudes of the cases of insanity to the utterly ungoverned feelings and pas- 
sions of young people, leading them into excesses long before reason and com- 
mon sense, to say nothing of religion, could have time to assert their power. 
Want of discipline is a fruitful source of insanity. Want of self-control leads 
to all kinds of mischief and evil. 

To succeed with children, the secret is to begin early, and firmly and quietly 
teach children obedience. In order to do this, some of us will have to begin 
by governing ourselves, and so we may have double duty to perform. So much 
the more need of diligence. We must never sacrifice our children because we 
were neglected. It is but teaching them to yield to motives. The self-con- 
trol is their own; no power on earth but their own can subdue the will, how- 
ever much we may compel mere outward obedience. But it is much gained 
when the will yields to motive. At first it may be the mere fear of physical 
pain, then of the parent’s displeasure, and of some other form of punishment, 
uatil finally the same self-restraint keeps him from disobedience to God and 
makes him faithful to the strong law of right. The longest and most impor- 
tant step in education has been tuken, when the victory over the will is gained. 
Should any say, “With me it is too late; my children are disobedient and 
are past this early period of discipline,” it is indeed a critical case, yet not 
desperate. It may not be too late for self-control, if that be needed, and for 
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renewed faithfulness, for repentance even for our sin of ignorance, and the 
earnest prayer, “Visit not my sin upon them.” There is wonderful power in 
prayer, when we do all we can. Sometimes we must watch and pray, some- 
times work and pray.—W. Y. Observer. 


+<- 
++? 





HOW TO TEACH READING, 


Heartily, intelligently and enthusiastically taught, there is no study in the 
common school course more interesting and beautiful than reading. When 
thus taught, the youngest and dullest will, with few exceptions, enter the read- 
ing class with a hearty interest and recite the lesson with as much pleasure as 
they would experience in an animated conversation. Dead reading in a live 
language like ours, will not do. Let us therefore banish it as nearly as possi- 
ble from our schools, and aim to make all reading natural. Our ardor will, no 
doubt, be sorely tried by repeated failures on the part of pupils. We must 
clinch our will and resolve to persevere, and we shall succeed. 

How to teach reading, is a problem that should be got at, as one 
gets at a problem in mathematics; it is necessary to get a clear concep- 
tion of what is to be done, then the nature and order of each successive ter 
is to be sought for. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that the ofject to be aimed at in teaching read- 
ing is to make good readers. A good reader is one who can take up the 
thought on the page before him and convey it in its full proportions, to him 
who listens. No thought worth handling is so insignificant as not to deserve 
decent handling, but a poor reader cannot convey the most ordinary thought 
in a clear and pleasing manner, much less can he express, in alli their nice 
shades, the beautiful sentiments and choice thoughts which enrich good prose 
and choice poetry. 

Where to begin is a question that is best decided by a view of the whole 
field. Reading consists of two departments; the mechanical and the emotion- 
al, or orthoepy and expression. The former has reference to pronunciation, 
and embraces articulation, syllabication and accent ; the latter has reference to 
the utterance of thought, feeline, or passioa, with due significance and force, 
and embraces emphasis, slur, inflection, modulation, monotone, personation 
and pauses. (Parker & Watson’s classification.) Having in view this ora similar 
classification of elocutionary topics, bearing in mind the simple principle in peda- 
gogy, that instruction should be adapted to the wants and capacities of learners, 
and possessing the limited degree of common sense which every teacher may 
be supposed to have, it is ene of the easiest things imaginable, to decide where 
to begin. The following plan has been tried with good success: at the opening 
of the school term, point out only the more prominent mistakes, and have 
them carefully corrected, and give only some general instruction on reading, 
such as may suggest itself, but aiming to get our pupils thoroughly interested 
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in their lesson. Notice very carefully wherein your classes fail and let that be 
the starting point. If it be articulation, make that a special object of atten- 
tion and kindly criticise for a few months, until the classes have acquired dis- 
tinctness of utterance ; give a daily drill of three or four minutes on elemen- 
tary sounds and phonetic spelling. Take up only one leading topic at a time. 
—Maryland School Journal. 





HOW TO TEACH GRAMMAR TO SOME PURPOSE. 


It has been for a long time an earnest and growing conviction with the writ- 
er, that much more time is given than is judicious and necessary to the exer- 
cises of analysis in our public schools. 

The important question to be answered is, are these the best possible exer- 
cises to promote the art of speaking and writing the English language correct- 
ly? Is there not a shorter and more natural method of effecting the same ob- 
ject with a surer success, and with the saving of much valuable time ? 

To teach the children of educated parents grammar, which it is of course im- 
portant for all to comprehend, appears to me about as useful as it would be to 
teach a boy to drive his hoop on philosophical principles. 

You may go through the labor of proving to him that according to the laws 
of momentum, ete., if he strikes his hoop with a certain force at regular inter- 
vals, his hoop will go at the rate of five or six miles an hour. The question is, 
will he drive his hoop any better than before ? 

We think not. The knowledge that he has acquired by his own observation 
and practice is superior to all theories in this instance. But we are told while 
the study of analysis any parsing may be superfluous to the child of educated 
parents, it is notorious that a large portion of the children in our public schools 
are of that class whose home surroundings are deficient in educational culture 
to say the least, that in very many instances their parents are ignorant of the 
first grammatical proprieties, and that the instances where any exact knowl- 
edge of the best usage of the English language exists, must be exceedingly 
rare; that, therefore, the study of English Grammar is indispensable for them. 
We admit the premises fully, but, beyond the learning of the parts of speech 
and their simplest rules of parsing, deny the conclusion. 

For the exercise of analysis—I would substitute the correction of ungram- 
matical sentences. Let this be a daily exercise. Of course with these there 
should be taught such simple rules as these: The verb must agree with its sub- 
ject nominative in number and person, etc. Zhe example will be remembered, 
though the rule may be forgotten. 

From the correction of ungrammatical, the transition is easy to that of inel- 
egant sentences, which the mere rules of grammar will not teach. Teach the 
derivation and history of words—thus gradually unfolding their beauty and 
power. Teach the transposition of sentences, then the translation of poetry 
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into prose. Require a short written exercise at least as often as two or thr 
or four times a week. Encourage as far as possible, the writing of composi- 
tions—not essays upon abstract subjects, but simple descriptions of “a walk 
in the woods.” ‘‘ How I spent Saturday afternoon,” ete. 

Then I would familiarize them as far as possible with the best passages of 
the best authors; these of course would be adapted for the more advanced 
classes, But I am told this is not Grammar, but Rhetoric. Is it not studying 
the art of writing and speaking the English language correctly? I care not 
by what name it may be designated. 

Let this system be faithfully pursued, and we feel confident the results will 
bear a most favorable comparison with those arrived at under the present sys- 
tem. 

In our High schools the study of words and rhetoric in its higher depart- 
ments might be pursued with the utmost advantage, and the scholars upon 
graduating might have something like a true conception of the power and dig- 
nity of the English language, and more than a mere smattering of an acquain- 
tance with our best literature. It must be evident to any one who is convers- 
ant with the working of the present system, that such results are not reached 
as described above.—Massachuselts Teacher. 


+ 


MECHANICAL GRAMMAR. 


The writer was present recently, during the recitation in so-called rhetoric, 





of a class at one of our High schools. It was really an analysis, Half a dozen 
young ladies went through the analysis of as many verses of poetry, with a 
smoothness and rapidity that would have delighted the most bigoted disciple 
of Murray. It was entertaining to observe how nicely this adverbial clause 
qualified that, and that adjective clause qualified or limited something else. 

The number of dependent and independent clauses was quite refreshing, and 
the way that predicates were modified and predicate nominatives understood, 
was something approaching the marvellous. The impression conveyed to one 
who was not versed in this jargon of the schools, must have been, that the parts 
of speech had got themselves into a pretty strange tangle, indeed, while the 
ready ingenuity with which this wordy labyrinth was threaded by these young 
ladies would have excited his respectful admiration. 

We said quietly, but to the evident consternation of the class, “You have 
shown by your ready analysis of these verses that you understand them. Will 
you have the goodness to write down their meaning in good plain English 
prose?” Though each of these had only the verse which she had analysed to 
translate, and an example was given them in order to show exactly what was 
required—they all signally failed. 

The experiment was tried with the advanced classes of the grammar schools 
with a similar result. In a class of sixty-odd applicants for admission to the 
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High school, only six were able to correct properly a sentence like the follow- 
ing, “I thought I see Mrs. S., at the lecture last evening, but afterwards found 
that it was not er.” Nearly all correeted the verb but failed in the pronoun. 

Yet a large portion of those parsed and analysed creditably and passed ex- 
cellent written examinations in arithmetic, history, and geography. 

We ask, is this a satisfactory return for the many hours and days given to 
the study of grammar? Did ail this study give to these scholars any really 
useful knowledge of the English language ? 

Listen to the careless talk of the children at play, and how many solecisms 
of grammar shall we not hear within the space of fifteen minutes, and then ask 
ourselves if we have an adequate return for the labor spent in analysis and 
parsing. 

In these strictures upon the study of grammar as at present pursued, we would 
not be understood as reflecting upon teachers for teaching what is prescribed 
by many, if not nearly all, of the school Boards, as a part of the course of study ; 
yet we cannot help hoping that more rational views will prevail and better re- 
sults be obtain@@ than now. 

We can hardly overrate the importance of the study of our language. “It 
is the amber,” as Trench says, in which a thousand precious and subtle thoughts 
have been safely imbedded and preserved.” 

It is a noble heritage. Let us see to it that we transmit it enriched, it may 
be, but at all events in the fullness of its strength and power, to the genera- 


tions that succeed us.— Massachusetts Teacher. 





—-- o> 
For the Journal of Education. 


TEACHING GEOGRAPHY. 


Most teachers have become convinced that the method of teaching Geography 
generally practiced in our Common schools, is by no means satisfactory. The 
pupils appear to recite their lessons well enough, but the teacher soon observes 


that they seldom retain that which they so readily recite. To remedy this de- 


fect, and to more durably imprint upon their minds the relative positions of 
countries, and the location of cities, ete., I have adopted the following course : 

Each day a short lesson is assigned to the class to be learned from the Ge- 
ography ; but in addition to this they are required to draw upon the blackboard 


a map of the country, or part of country, under consideration, delineating the 


larger rivers, and locating the principal towns. After they have drawn their 


maps, one is sent to the board and points out the cities, giving their names, 
The next gives the area in square miles of each 


and also describes the rivers. 
The next bounds the 


state or division of country which they have drawn. 
several divisions, and so on through the lesson, assigning some part to each 


member of the class. 
I generally feel satisfied that if a scholar can draw a good map of a country 
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in the manner indicated without the aid of a copy, he has a tolerably fair 

knowledge of the geography of that country; and it is my candid opinion that 

if teachers would generally adopt the plan of having their pupils draw maps 

upon the blackboard, their endeavors to teach Geog aphy would much more 

generally prove successful. TEACHER. 
East Troy. 





EDITORIAL MISCELLANY. 


OUR NEW STATE SUPERINTENDENT. 


With the New Year, our new State Superintendent, Hon. J. G. McMynn, 
enters npon his duties by the voice of the people. It is no new expression of 
a desire on the part of a large body of them that he should serve them in this 
capacity, and his skill and reputation as an Educator have been long estab- 
lished. It were superfluous therefore to say much of one so wM& known, A 
brief Biographical Notice of Col. McMynn, copied from Barnard’s American 
Journal of Education, appeared in our August number. The Educational Pub- 
lic will look for a wise and energetic administration of the functions committed 
to his hands, and it isa matter of thankfulness that no mere educational strip- 
ling succeeded one who filled the place with so much dignity and usefulness as 
did Mr. Pickard. 


Petition. —Superintendents, Teachers, and the friends of education generally 
should not overlook the importance of Petition as a means of securing the 
requisite legislation for such educational improvements as they may deem desi- 
rable. A united effort of this kind, headed by the State and County Superin- 
tendents, (under the guidance of the State Superintendent) and seconded by 
teachers and citizens, would not be disregarded by our legislaters. In this way 
could be secured, without another year’s delay, the incipient legislation for an 
Agricultural College, Normai Schools, the Town System, State aid for the Jovr- 
NAL, and whatever else is needed. We regret to learn that in consequence of 
some failure on the part of the State Printer, the Report of the State Super- 
intendent is not likely to be printed and distributed as early as usual. The 
educational public naturally look to that for recommendations as to what is 
best to be done. 


AGRICULTURAL CoLLEGES.—The States are moving, and it will not be longere 
Wisconsin will be Icft alone—the only Northern State so blind or so wanting 
in spirit and energy as not to avail herself of the generous aid afforded by the 
General Government. Maine, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, Ver- 
mont, New York, Maryland, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, Illinois, Iowa, Min- 
nesota and Kansas are all alive to the great question of industrial education. 
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Several of them—Michigan, New York, Maryland, Pennsylvania and Kansas— 
have Agricultural Colleges already in existence; while others—Massachusetts, 
Vermont, lowa and Minnesota—have incorporated and located such 
institutions, and are erecting or purchasing the the necessary buildings, with a 
view to the bona fide opening before the expiration of the limit of time fixed 
by Congress. Illinois, Indiana and Ohio are fully decided to establish, but are 
in trouble about the location. They will doubtless settle this and all other 
preliminary questions this winter. 

Friends of progress in the agricultural, mechanic and other industrial arts, 
and of the elevation of the industrial classes to a higher degree of intelli- 
gence, now is the time to bestir yourselves on behalf of the Industrial College 
of Wisconsin !— Wisconsin Farmer. 


PoxiticaL Epvucation.—We observe by our exchanges that this subject is at- 
tracting deserved attention. Our boys, and girls too, need to be taught, not 
only the rights but the duties of the citizen; not only the structure and work- 
ings of our general and local governments, and the political principles upon 
which they are based, but political honesty; that he who obtains an office on 
false pretenses is a worse swindler than he who obtains goods in that way; 
that he who takes public money because he can get it, for services never per- 
formed, or for no just equivalent returned, ismore culpable than he who em- 
bezzles the property of a private employer, because he not only “steals,” but 
helps to increase the looseness and corruption so common in these things. Po- 
Itical intelligence and honesty need to be taught that the whole system of 
intrigue, management, bribery and corruption which now so often render pop- 
ular elections a fraud and a farce, may be uprooted and destroyed; that the 
people may take the matter of electing their public servants out of the hands of 
corrupt and scheming “ politicians,” and attend to it themselves. 


A Book Wantep.—Among the many text books most needed in our schools, 
is one which shall clearly explain to the pupils the nature of the government 
under which we live—the relations of the State to the people—the powers and 
duties of the Federal government, and of those great municipalities which form 
the Union; and the views which animated the framers of the Federal Consti- 
tution. Sucha work, if freed entirely from partisan bias—not by ignoring 
party, but by giving fairly the views of different statesmen, in plain and sim- 
ple language,—would be readily understood by the more advanced pupils, and 
would be avaluable instrument in a course of thorough education. Such a 
work would be profitable both to author and publisher.—American Educational 
Monthly. 


Trape Marxs.—Some time ago we spoke of the effects of the teacher’s work 
upon himself. The opening part of the continuation of an Address by Horace 
Mann, in this number, looks in the same direction, and we again commend the 
whole Address to careful attention. 
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A Surrasie Present.—While penning a notice of the new Dictionary on a 
former page, it occurred to us that pupils who wish to make a useful and ap- 
propriate present to their teacher cannot select anything better than this mag- 
nificent volume. Would it not also be a suitable tribute from teachers to some 
of our laborious and poorly paid Superintendents? If the Legislature make an 
appropriation this winter to supply it to schools, copies could be obtained, we 
presume, for the purposes mentioned, at the same price, (#8,) by making an ar- 


rangement through the office of the State Superintendent. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 
Burrato Co.—L, Kissinger, teacher at Buffalo City, claims to have received 
more votes for the County Superintendency, than Robt. Lees, (who received 
the certificate of election,) and will, we understand, contest the question. 


Ciark Co.—Good teachers are wanted in this county. Address J. 8. Dore, 
(Co. Sup’t.) Neilsville. As the county has filled her quota on the JournaL, we 
infer that it is a good field for zealous pioneer teachers. 


Grant Co.—The Association at Lancaster in the holidays, as we Iearn, was 
well attended and very successful, aud thus highly encouragiug to Supt. Pur- 
man. Some of the old teachers say they never attended a better one. A 
goodly list of subscribers for the JourNaL, came up embracing not only teach- 


ers, but citizens. 


Marquette Co.—We are pleased to hear from our occasional contributor, 
Mrs. Zoller, as engaged in a pleasant rural-school in Douglas Center; and to 
receive thsough her a list of subscribers—all we have in fact in that county. 
We have an impression that any party wishing a good teacher may obtain one 
in this lady, by offering a respectable salary. 


TremPEALEaU.—L. H. Warren is in charge of the Public School here, and 
a short time since a good teacher was wanted to take the Intermediate 
Department. 


Prof. Henry Pomeroy, formerly of Lawrence University, and more recently 
Colonel of the 1st Cavalry, has been appointed to a Professorship in Carroll 
College, Waukesha, and will take charge of the Normal Department, which 
we understand will be made a prominent feature of the Institution. 


Lawrence University.—The Annual Catalogue shows 30 Gentlemen and 81 
Ladies in the University course, and a total of 280 students. An unusual mor- 
tality the past year is indicated. The $19,000 indebtedness existing a year ago, 
has been provided for through the exertions of Prest. Mason, and $17,000 paid, 


Prof. J. F. Fuller has been appointed Superintendent of the Public Schools 
of Appleton. 
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J. K. Axnerson, former Superintendent of Brown county, died lately at 
Green Bay. 


Joun Mecran, Jr., late Principal at Stevens’ Point, proposes we see to raise 
a company for Uncle Sam. 


Noruat Funp.—By the Report of the State Treasurer, we see that the fol- 
lowing amounts were appropriated, in the last distribution, to the schools 
named below, being at the rate of $30 for each pupil that passed the examina- 
tion of the agent, Col. McMynn: Milton Academy, $270; Allen’s Grove Acade- 
my, $270; Beloit High School, $150; Waupaca High School, $270; Albion 
Academy $30. 


Not at Scuoor.—In 1862 and 1863, the proportion of school children not 

attending common schools in several states was as follows—the figures would 
be more suggestive if confined to auniform period of school life, say from six 
to sixteen: 
_ “Towa, between the ages of 5 and 21 years, 28 per cent. New York, be- 
tween the ages of 5 and 21 years, 25 per cent. Wisconsin, between the ages 
of 4 and 20, 32 percent. Pennsylvania, between the ages — and — years, 
36 per cent. Kansas, between the ages of 4 and 21 years, 38 per cent. Ver- 
mont, between the ages of 4 and 18 years, 17 per cent. Indiana, between the 
ages of 5 and 21 years, 48 per cent. Ohio, between the ages of 5 and 21 
years, 23 per cent. Connecticut, between the ages of 4 and 16 years, 15 per 
cent. California, between the ages of 4 and 18 years, 49 per cent. Minneso- 
ta, between the ages of 5 and 21 years, 40 per cent. Maine, between the ages 
of 4 and 21 years, 42 per cent. Maryland, between 5 and 17 years, about 80 
per cent.”—ZJilinois Teacher. 


Marytanp.—The first State Superintendent under the new Constitution, Rev. 
F. Van Boxeten, appears to be entering upon his duties with an energy and 
The Maryland School Journal has 
reached its sixth number, and only wants some improvements in typography, 





intelligence that promise the best results. 


etc., soon to be made, to be one of the best periodicals of the kind; and what 
is more, it appears to be receiving a good support. 


PERIODICALS. — 


Ovr Youna Forxs.—The first number more than fulfills our expectations’ 
Its articles are not of the solemnly stupid order; but charming to the little 
folks, and we venture to say to many older ones also. Besides articles by the 
three editors, J. T. Trownripce, Gam Hamton and Lucy Larcom, are others 
from Mrs. Stowr, Epmunp Kirke, Dio Lewis, ‘‘Carteton,” Joun Weiss, Mayne 
Rei, &c., and an exquisite fairy tale from the Finnish. Terms: Two dollars a 
year ; single numbers 20 cents; three copies for five dollars, or five for eight 
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dollars. With the Atlantic, five dollars. Published by Ticxnor & Fizxps, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

In1no1s TeacuER.—-With the new year this spicy educational paper passes under 
the editorial care of Ricuarp Epwarps, Principal of the Illinois State Normal 
School, who will well maintain its character. The January number commences 
Vol. XI. Terms: $1.50 year. 


Tue InpErenpeNT.—This is widest circulating Religious Paper in the world. 
Rev. Theodore Tilton, Editor ; contains a sermon every week by Rev. Henry 
Ward Beecher, and among its Special Contributors may be mentioned the 
following eminent writers: William Allen Butler, Rev. Theodore L. Cuyler, 
Rey. Robert M. Hatfield, Rev. George B. Cheever, Horace Greeley, Bayard 
Taylor, John G. Whittier. This very readable paper commences a new vol- 
ume with January, on new type. Terms—$2.50 per annum, paid in advance; 
$3.00 per annum after three months ; $3.50 per annum, if paid after six months, 
Joseph H. Richards, Publisher, No. 5 Beekman street New York. 


American EpucationaL Montuty.—This excellent magazine enters this month 
upon its second volume. To those wish to take a Journal in addition to the 
Wisconsin, and cannot afford'Barnard’s, we commend this. $1.50a year, which 
also secures two numbers of the “ Pulpit and Rostrum.” Published by Scher- 
merhorn & Bancroft, New York. 


Wisconsin Farmer.—The January number begins Vol. VII, and contains the 
usual interesting variety which is served up monthly by Dr, Hoyt, for farmers 
and their families. $1a year, anda gift of some sort to each subscriber. 
Published by Hoyt & Campbell, Madison. 

AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL.—This well known and long established 
exponent of Phrenology and kindred matters begins a new volume with the 
year. Its monthly delineations—phrenological and biographical—of the 
prominent men of the age, are graphic and very readable. Pyhsiognomy re- 
ceives attention, and the subjects treated are well illustrated by portraits and 
cuts. The January number is double. Terms, $2 a year. Published by Fow- 
ler & Wells, New York. 


Heratp or Heatta. —A new volume of this periodical also commences with 
January. Those who believe,that prevention is better than cure, and wko 
would see what is to be said of other means than drugs for restoring health, 
will find something to suit them in this monthly. Its articles on diet most peo: 
ple would think a little radical, but now is an excellent time to try the doc} 
trines here taught. Published by Miller & Wood, Laight street, New York, at 
$1.50 a year. 

ADORN YOUR SCHOOL ROOMS. 


Having copies of the large Portraits of Messrs. Pickard and MeMynn on 
hand, we will send a pair of them, quarto size, suitable for framing, pre-paid, 
for 50 cents, and either alone for 25 eents, 
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TIME EXTENDED. 


We wished to have closed up our Subscription List as far as possible this 
month, but delays in printing and binding after our notice last month was put 
in type, induce us to extend offers then made to the 15th of February. This 
will give counties nearly up to the mark a month longer to fill quotas and se. 
cure the McMynn portrait, and a class of individual subscribers still in arrears 
a further chance to pay up and get the same prize. (See p. 169, last number.) 

We omit the credit tables of our circulation this month, wishing to get more 
returns, and such information as will enable us to divide credits properly be- 
tween certain counties and the cities within them under separate jurisdiction. 
Will our friends who can do so, please furnish the information? 


SULLIVAN’S CHRONOLOGY. 


By an arrangement with the author, we will send single copies pre-paid, for 
10 cents a copy, and packages of half a dozen or more, pre-paid, for 8 cents a 
copy. This little work is important to students of History and useful to any 
one, and is highly recommended by Mr. Pickard. 


SCHOOL DESKS. 


Prof. Allen, of this city, is still prepared to furnish rights for that very 
strong, durable, convenient and economical School Desk, known as the “Rank- 
in Desk.” Parties who construct and use them without the right, should un- 
derstand that they are liable to pay damages. Address C. H. Allen, Madison, 
for terms. 


TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES. 
8d Grade, $1.25 per 100—50 cents extra for binding. 
2d “ 2.50 * 6 ccm 4 “ & “ “ 
Tet“ 4,00 ‘  —in sheets. 


Address, Atwoop & Rusez, Madison, Wis, 





Cutter’s Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene. 

A knowledge of the principles of Physiology and laws of Hygiene is much needed, as 
is manifested by the numbers that seek exemption from military duty. To aid in the 
dissemination of such knowledge, I will supply (to teachers only), my works upon 
Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene, at lowest wholesale dozen prices, amd give a set of 


large colored illustrating charts (8 or 10 in set), gratis. 
For particulars, address, 


CALVIN CUTTER, 
Warren, Massachusetts. 











J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO. 





READY! 


SHAW & ALLEN’S 


COMPREHENSIVE GEOGRAPHY ! 


LIPPINCOTTS GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES, 


The Comprehensive Geography is entirely new in subject-matter, manner, and illus- 





tration. 

It is eminently historical. The gradual advance of geographical knowledge in past 
ages* is made to ussist in the development of the subject now. 

It combines Physical and Physico-Descriptive as well as Mathematical and Political 
Geography, hence, 

It contains two books, and is fifty per cent. cheaper than any work of its class. 

It contains relief maps showing clearly the general structure of the lands,—a feature 
of no other work. 

Surrounding the relief maps are cuts representing the animais and plants peculiar to 
or characteristic of the countries. 

The Sectional Maps of the United States are drawn upon a uniform scale, 

In short, the work is novel in nearly all respects. 


It will be mailed for examination by school-officers, on receipt of $1.00. 


* Under this head are reductions of the globe of Behaiti, constructed while Columbus: 
was on his first voyage to America; and the Western Hemisphere ot John Schoner, in 
1520. Facsimiles of the original globes, lithographed in four brilliant colors on heavy 
print paper, 2x4 feet, are published in English, at $2.00 for the set of three. Persons 
of antiquarian taste will be delighted with these representations. Agents will be sup- 
plied with them on very favorable terms. 





SUE’S FRENCH METHOD. 
A NEW PRACTICAL AND INTELLECTUAL METHOD.OF LEARNING 


NCH, grounded on Nature’s Leachings ; adapted to the ened of Noel and 
Cuapsal, with critical remarks on Grammars used in our Schools,.. eee $1 50 
EXERCISES ON THE FRENCH SYNTAX; or, Practice of the ies sini 
ticai and Lntellectual Method tor Learning French, wherein learners have to 
make direct application of French Rules, and rectify the deviations made 
from the French Syntax. 12 m0.,.....+cccecscccccccecccccccccs cocscccccecs 75 
THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. By Oliver Goldsmith, M.B. Arranged as 
a Guide ger the Construction of Frevch Sentences, completing the —— of 
the Practical and Intellectual Method for learning French,............. 1 55 
A KEY FOR THE USE OF TEACHERS AND LEARNERS, who, after 
completing the regular course, may iuither wish to _— tueir lest of 
the French tongue. 12 mo.,......... REE GHie Se SeewlbhHe eps cease Ss /ee~ o's ae 
The whole forming a complete oral and synthetical course. By am B. ree A. 
formerly Pupil of the Royal School of Soreze. 


J. B, LIPPINCOTT & Co., Publishers, 
Philadelphia. 
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